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Germfask 


Problems of the government camp at 
Germfask, Mich., ballooned into national 
attention last month as all parties concerned 
demanded immediate action. 

The result was a tangle of charges and 
counter-charges into which three Congress- 
men and an increasing number of newspapers 
have entered with gusto. In brief, the lineup 
was: 

1. The assignees who are asking for a full 
Congressional investigation with the hope 
that this will publicize their payless, con- 
script state el vindicate their claims that 
their project in the Seney Wildlife Refuge is 
not “work of national importance.” 

2. Selective Service which is asking for 

additional legislative control of the men 
with the claim that the Selective Service 
Act is not flexible enough to handle what it 
considers the great number of violations of 
its regulations at the camp. 
3. Congressman Fred Bradley who deliv- 
ered a strong denunciation of Germfask 
assignees on the floor of the House a month 
ago and who is reported to be investigating 
the situation personally with an eye toward 
further legislation to keep the men under 
control. 

4. Congressman Francis E. Walter (Pa.), 
who has already introduced a bill (H. R. 2095) 
“under which conscientious objectors shall 
be subject to military discipline and required 
to engage in such hard manual labor as is 
compatible with their health for the duration.” 

5. Congressman Overton Brooks (La.) who 
included as part of his remarks in the House, 
February 14, an editorial from the Shreveport, 
La., Journal which called for enforced dis- 
cipline among the men. 

6. The American Civil Liberties Union 
which asked for a Congressional investigation 
before any legislative action is taken. Roger 
Baldwin, director, felt that Congress should 
determine to what extent the current unrest 
is caused by present restrictions, before 
increasing those restrictions. 


Newspapers 


Meanwhile a number of newspapers have 
been active pees beginning with the 
International News Service (Hearst) which 
carried highly exaggerated stories of “mutiny” 
at the camp February 7. 

Chief among these editorial accounts and 
comments were the Time Magazine story, 
dealing largely with the charges against the 
camp, and the Washington Post. 

The Post, long interested in CO problems, 
called the situation “an admission of fail- 
ure” on the part of Selective Service, and 
scored the demands for further legislative 

(Continued on page 2) 


Anti-CO 


The Tennessee House of Representatives 
has deferred action on a resolution to dis- 
courage COs from teaching school, holding a 
State job, or practicing a profession within 
the State. 

The resolution was introduced by State 
Representative George Freeman who was 

uoted by the Associated Press as saying 
there were 35,000 conscientious objectors in 
Tennessee, including “scientists, musicians, 
sculptors, painters or other professional men.” 





World CO Clause 


An international status for conscientious 
objectors—something like the Geneva Con- 
vention for the treatment of war prisoners— 
is being proposed by Douglas Owen, a British 
pacifist. 

His suggestion, now being considered by 
the Central Board for COs in London, is 
based on the theory that each nation should 
treat COs with the same humanity that it 
would expect the enemy to treat its own 
COs who refuse to fight. 

Such a world clause, he proposes, 
could be written in the international code 
of whatever world government or authority 
is set up. This organization would undertake 
the registration of COs in all countries and 
attempt to see that its regulations as to 
treatment were met in individual nations. 

First reactions to the idea, according to 
the CBCO Bulletin, were that pacifists might 
better spend their energies attempting to 
abolish conscription. It was conside an 
intriguing s tion, however, whose impli- 
cations should be further discussed ‘and 
explored. 

For ——. it was assumed that such an 
international status would give considerable 
standing to objectors and a certain respect- 
ability. Whether this would serve to increase 
their number, or simply result in more 

time pacifists, was a debatable point. 
t was feared, too, that if one country found 
itself acquiring an alarming number of COs 
on the international register, it might with- 
draw from the plan. 


Not Apply Equally 


Again, it was pointed out that the situation 
would not apply equally to all nations. 
Germany will probably not be allowed to 
have conscription, and therefore no specific 

(Continued on page 2) 


Army Applicants 


CPS men who want to go into the army 
either as I-A or I-A-O will henceforth be 


disch from CPS immediately upon filing 
a formal application. 

The new Selective Service policy ends the 
practice of retaining in CPS a man who is 
rejected by the armed forces, a practice which 
had been repeatedly protested by the adminis- 
trative agencies and the NSBRO. 

Under the present procedure, an assignee 

will fill out a new ective Service form 
stating that he desires transfer to I-A or 
I-A-O. His discharge from CPS is im- 
mediately granted and he will be sent back to 
his own local board for reprocessing, almost 
like a new regi t. 
; The local perk wih Pew send pe up 
or an army physical. e passes, he is in. 
If not, his case is still within the jurisdiction 
of the local board and he would normally 
be given a IV-F. 

About 25 men over the past eight months 
have applied for military service, but have 
been retained in CPS because oat were 
unacceptable to the army for physical, over- 
age or other reasons. 

At least four assignees attempted to test the 
legality of this practice in the courts, but 
all cases were settled without any overall 
ruling. All such men will now have a chance 
to reapply. 


Henry Weber 


The death sentence meted out to Private 
He P. Weber for refusing to join his 
squad at drill has been ew on 2 scaled down 
to five years at hard labor—with further 
opportunities for clemency. 

After public protests by a Senator and a 
Representative, and a flood of indignant 
letters to Congress, to the War Department 
and to the pacifist agencies, the death 
sentence was changed to life imprisonment, 
then to 20 years, and now to five years 
which is considered final. The sentence also 
involves total forfeiture of army benefits and 
dishonorable discharge. 

Regarding the case, Assistant Secretar 
of War John J. McCloy wrote the NSBRO 
that the five-year sentence was final but 
added that “clemency remains as the form 
of reliet available to General Prisoner Weber. 
Army regulations provide for the periodic 
examination for clemency of the case of 
each general prisoner.” 

Clemency might conceivably provide for 
the forgiving of part of the sentence, or 
possibly reinstatement of Weber in the 
medical corps, a post which he could con- 
scientiously accept. This is being wu both 
by the NSBRO and the ACLU which Weber 
has asked to represent him. 

At the court martial in Camp Roberts, 
Calif., Weber declared: 

“T do not mind being in the medics or 
any place just as long as I don’t have to 
learn to hate and kill other people. . . . 

“IT am interested in building a new world 
in which we can live in peace and pursuit of 
happiness and I cannot do that, I cannot 
do any good toward building this world in 
the Army if I have to learn to hate and to 
kill which is the object of Camp Roberts 
when you go through this training. .. . 

“That is why I preferred arrest to learning 
to hate and kill, because my means are 
peaceful means only.” 


In Congress 


in Congress, Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
(Mont.) first demanded an investigation of 
the matter by the Military Affairs Committee. 
He followed this up several days later with 
the introduction of a resolution to authorize 
such an investigation. His office said last 
week, however, that in view of the reduced 
sentence, he did not intend to push the 
matter further. 

On the House side, Representative Charles 
Savage (Wash.) also protested the army’s 
action. 

“Private Weber is a conscientious objector 

inst war and the killing of his fellow men. 

No one can question the sincerity of his 

feelings when we can plainly see that he has 
(Contin on page 2) 


For the Record 


In the month of February, 1945: 

An assignee wrote in to the NSBRO asking 
for a transfer to another camp so he could be 
farther away from home. 

Another man wrote to ask how he could 

t out of a IV-E classification into which 

is stubborn draft board had placed him. 

And a third, a veteran of the First War, 
inquired about Civilian Bonds, saying he 

some money coming from his bonus. 
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World CO Clause—(from page 1) 


CO problem. Russia claims that her con- 
science clause was removed from her draft 
act because no one invoked its provisions 
for several years. 

“Are we to accept the idea that universal 
military conscription will continue in the 
years following this war?” the Bulletin asked. 
“It is probably true that most political 
leaders in Britain are in favour of its con- 
tinuance. And such plans as have been 
announced seem to favour a year or so 
military training for men around the age of 
twenty. Which means that the opposition to 
pein Sang will have greater difficulty in 
persuading people that its overthrow is in 
their interests. . . . 

“Will we be satisfied in urging merely 
the retention of a conscience clause? Prob- 
ably not. And this is the weakest point in 
the Owens proposals. It must remain more 
satisfying and satisfactory to campaign for 
the abolition of conscription than to say: 
‘Yes, we grant you conscription, but please 
leave us a conscience clause’.”’ 


Germfask—(from page 1) 


control. “If Congress takes a look at this 
situation,” it concluded, “it may be able to 
find work for the objectors which will be of 
genuine use to the nation.” 

Chief accusations against the camp are 
the acts of petty vandalism laid at the door 
of a small minority of assignees (and not 
condoned by the rest of the men), their 
extremely poor work record, and their un- 
pawegn among the public immediately 
around the camp. Such charges are dwelt 
on at length by the proponents of additional 
control, but are generally regarded by the 
men as byproducts of conscription, rather 
than independent and wilful factors. 


Henry Weber—(from page 1) 
faced the death penalty because of his beliefs. 

“Private Weber’s draft board knew he was 
a conscientious objector when they inducted 
him. The Army knew he was a CO since 
the records show that he has already served 
one 6-month term at hard labor for refusal 
to bear arms. 

“Why was he discriminated against and 
kept in a combatant unit when the records 
plainly showed his firm convictions against 
such service, and the fact that on several 
occasions he had requested transfer to a 
non-combatant unit?” 

Weber had not applied for a I-A-O classi- 
fication but had repeatedly asked to be 
assigned to a medical unit because of his 
scruples against killing, scruples which he 
said were based on the principles of the 
Socialist Labor Party. 


Repercussions 
Meanwhile, the Weber case had repercus- 


sions in the Lapine, Ore., CPS camp. William 
Fairley, also a member of the Socialist Labor 
Party and friend of the Weber family, had 
his parole revoked after he helped to draw 
up a petition on the Weber case_to be sent 
to the President. 

Fairley was arrested on a warrant” which 
charged that he “did not perform his work 
diligently” although other assignees declared 
that his work record equalled or surpassed 
those of other parolees, and that a parole 
officer had had no criticism of his work on a 
recent visit. 

Assignees asked the ACLU to investigate. 


Discharges 


The following men have recently been 
discharged or authorized for discharge: 


For Physical Reasons 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Chester Offerman. 
Glendora, Calif.: Arden E. Goree, Karl A. Gullander, 
Melvin L. Hanke, Richard B. Irwin. 
Hill City, 8. D.: Isaac 1. Walter, Jr. 
New York City (Presbyterian Hospital): William A. 
Hamlin. 
North Fork, Calif.: Henrik A. Anderson. 
Walport, Ore.: Robert C. Hyslop, Jr. 
Walked Out 
Big Flats, N. Y.: Gordon Dalbeck. 
Comets Locks, Ore.: Joseph Kozelisky, Raymond 
Smith. 
Trenton, N. D.: David R. Newton, Eugene A. 
Schroeder. 
Three Rivers, Calif.: Pete Popoff. 
Waldport, Ore.: Henry L. Wolff. 


COs and the Law 


Corbett Bishop, currently the nation’s 
most publicized CO, is in jail again. 

The FBI picked him up in Philadelphia 
February 19 and, after his hearing before 
U.S. Commissioner Norman J. Griffin, carried 
his inert form to Moyamensing Prison where 
he has already begun his all-out campaign 
of non-cooperation. He is refusing to eat 
or even lift a finger in his own behalf. 

“T am here in body only. I am not here 
in spirit,” he repeatedly told the Commis- 
sioner and police officers. His passive resist- 
ance in the courtroom and the difficulty of 
officers in getting his limp form into the 
police van caused a. lunch-hour jam in 
Chestnut Street. 

Bishop had been released pending sentence 
by Federal Judge Fred M. Raymond in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., several months ago. 
He was allowed to go despite that the fact 
that he refused to post bail, or even sign 
his own bail bond, and despite the fact that 
he told the court at the time he would make 
no effort to report back for sentencing. 

Four other s, who had also walked out 
of the Germfask, Mich., government camp, 
were later given three-year sentences. Bishop 
also faces return to Michigan and a federal 
sentence. 

He has indicated that he will continue his 
fast and passive resistance as he did for 86 
days before his trial, while being held in the 
Federal Prison at Milan, Mich. 

Bishop is 38 and a veteran of nearly three 
ears in CPS before he walked out of Germ- 
ask last August. His non-cooperation and 

“You can’t conscript my spirit” policy will 
now probably minimize any chance for 
arole, although he might soon be eligible 
for the more liberal terms of the special 
parole over-38 plan. In fact it is doubtful 
if he would accept any parole on anything 
short of unconditional terms. 


Probation Terms 


The question of whether Selective Service 
can reclaim a man on probation before his 


probation}term has expired awaits decision 
in Los Angeles from Federal Judge Harry A. 
Hollzer. 

The local board of David Walden has 
asked that the Federal Court terminate its 
authority over Walden’s probation so that 
he may be put back into the Selective Service 
machinery. Judge Hollzer ss decision. 

Walden was denied a CO classification in 
1942 and was subsequently put on probation 
by the court after he refused to report to 
the army. The probation terms were first 
that he must remain at the CPS camp at 
Coleville, Calif., though this was later modi- 
fied to permit Walden to work with the 
American Friends Service Committee office 
in Los Angeles. The local board is now 
asking that be reassigned, although Walden 
has fully complied with the terms of his 
probation. 

He is being represented by A. L. Wirin 
of the American Civil Liberties Union and 
has the support of a great number of leading 
citizens in Southern California and elsewhere. 


In Prison 


A total of 59 men, designated as COs 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, were sent to prison be- 
tween January 22 and February 20 for viola- 
tions of the Selective Service Act. Of the 
total, 47 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

During roughly the same period of time, 
the following men were authorized for Special 
(Executive Order 8641) parole: 


Plan 2,1 AO 
Ashland: Gail C. Moorman. 


Plan 3, to CPS 
Mill Point: Ralph C. Bowman, to Gatlinburg. 


Plan 4, to Hospital or Farm 


MeNeil Camp: Bruce W. Miller, Jr., Melvin N. 
Tumlinson. 
Lewisburg: Mahlon S. Martin. 


Camp Papers 


The NSBRO would like to receive the 
following copies of camp papers in order to 
complete its files. It would appreciate it 
greatly if anyone with extra copies would 
send them in. 

Patapsco Peacemaker: Vol. 1, No. 1 through 
10, 12, 13, 16. 

Coshocton Seed: Issue 1. 

Weeping Water News Drop: Vol. 1, Nos. 


2, 3, 4. 
Walhalla oi Newsletter: No. 2. 
Camino Snowliner: Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, 
No. 1 through 13. 
Galax Blue Ridge Bugle: Vol. 1, No. 3. 
Ft. Steilacoom Viewpoint: Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 
9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


Elkton, Oregon 


Visitors to the CPS camp at Elkton, Ore., 
have frequently remarked on the high morale 
among the men and the increasing amount 
of responsibility given them by the govern- 
ment men. 

At least a partial explanation was apparent 
last week with the appearance of a long 
mimeographed account of their project by 
the men themselves, describing the back- 


ground, the aims and accomplishments of 
their work. 

Elkton assignees recognize, they said, that 
there are COs who are not happy with base 
camp projects, feeling a need for work bearing 
more directly on human needs. This, they 
declared, however, “in no way detracts from 
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the great importance of forest and soil con- 
servation work. 

‘Here at CPS 59 we are engaged in a forest 
conservation program with a unique govern- 
ment organization which is a pioneer in its 
field. Our objectives are a continuous supply 
of timber resources for all time on the lands 
which are managed by the O&C (Oregon and 
California Revested Lands Administration) 
and the maintenance of stability in the lumber 
industry of the Pacific Northwest. 

“It is also the desire of men in CPS that 
they may become more proficient in those 
skills and abilities which they possess. We 
are making a decided effort in the projects 
in CPS 59 to use every man’s potentialities 
to the utmost. There are opportunities here 
which anyone interested in any phase of 
forestry can well take advantage of. It is 
urged that men here become interested in 
some aspect of the work and learn more of it. 

“Moreover, most of the O&C officials, 
though not agreeing with our position, are 
understanding and considerate. Our rela- 
tionship with the technical service has been 
good and has improved since the opening 
of the camp.” 


Plan Own Projects 


This relationship has advanced to the 
point where the superintendent allows the 
men to select personnel for various jobs, and 
at times even delegates a whole project to 
them to plan and carry through. 

When instances arise where men are asked 
to do work which they cannot conscientiously 
perform, “the camp superintendent has co- 
operated in working out a solution to the 
problem which was satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

“As a result,” the report commented, 
“most men feel a responsibility toward the 
technical service. Most of the men feel that 
they are doing work which is quite important. 
This interest in and relationship with the 
project and the technical service no doubt 
contributes toward the high morale which 
exists in CPS 59.” 

The two main projects at Elkton are the 
construction of a “forest protection and 
forest utilization” road and the maintenance 
of a tree nursery. ; 

Prime purpose of the road is to open up 
otherwise inaccessible territory to proper 
forest management: selective cutting, fire 
control, ete. The road, if it can be finished 
in time, will also permit the salvage of dead 
timber from 28,000 acres burned over in 1938. 
The CCC built seven miles of the road, CPS 
another seven, while ten still remain to be 
completed. : : 

A t amount of heavy equipment is 
available and the road construction is carried 
on by various crews. The first goes ahead 


to clear timber from the right of way; a 
second follows to cut it up and pull it out of 
the way. Then comes the dynamite squad 
to remove stumps and boulders, and a crew 
which puts in wooden culverts. 


Bulldozers 


Following them are three or four bulldozer 
crews which complete the clearing, level and 
widen the road, and add the finishing touches 
to the bed. Rock is obtained from nearby 
cliffs with the men drilling, blasting, and 
operating the rock crusher themselves. 

The tree nursery was just begun in 1939 
and much of the CPS work there has been 
the construction of additional buildings. 
Ultimately the nursery will supply 2,000,000 
trees a year, largely cedar and fr, Le planting 
on O&C lands. 

Tree planting is also a periodic’ Elkton 
project and 4,280 acres have already been 
planted in an attempt to bring them back 
into productive use. 

“Work on tree planting crews is routine 
work, and oftentimes becomes sheer drudg- 
ery,” the report added. “Many of the camps 
are several miles from main roads. However 
some of the camps in CPS 59 with very high 
morale have been tree planting camps, so 
the inconveniences frequently found in a tree 
planting camp are not insurmountable. Some 
men feel that tree planting with the O&C 
set-up is the most significant work they have 
ever done in CP8.” 

Elkton has also several other semi-per- 
manent projects in ——s Some assignees 
are completing ‘a Federal Land Inventory 
which was begun some years ago by the 
National Resources Planning Board, then 
transferred to WPA, and finally to CPS. 
This- project consists of the mapping of all 
lands which the Federal government owns 
and has never sold to private citizens. 

Other crews have been engaged in blister 
rust control and on timber cruising parties. 
In addition, 14 are working on a semi- 
detached service basis in the various O&C 
offices in Portland and elsewhere. 


New Units 


The following new units have been added 
to the CPS list since the complete listing in 
the November 15 Reporter: 

No. 140, “Guinea Pig” projects, Army 
Epidemiological Board, Office of the Surgeon 


General. 
No. 141, Gulfport, Miss., MCC, Public 
Health Service, Harold Martin, 25. 


No. 142, Woodbine, N. J., Colony for 
Feebleminded Males, MCC, Grant Stoltzfus, 
20 


No. 143, Catonsville, Md. Spring Grove 
Hospital, MCC, Edward Belan, 25. 


Race Policies 


Both the Mennonite Central Committee 

and the Brethren Service Committee clarified 
their policies on the race question as regards 
CPS last month. 
- The MCC discussed the problem in its 
CPS periodical, the Bulletin, asking assignees 
to think through the implications of the 
question and to search out any possible dis- 
crimination practiced in the camps. The 
MCC had previously drawn criticism from 
assignees for 9 a “a color-line” in the 
administration of its Mississippi Public 
Health unit. 

“We need to feel very humble about the 
race question,” the Bulletin declared. “In 
many respects the question of race is a new 


one to Mennonites and we have not had 
occasion to face all its implications. 

“Our position is very decided, however. 
It is that of the Bible, namely: All men 
are of one family and blood and as Christ 
was no respecter of persons so His followers 
should not respect persons. 

“As Mennonites we have not had wide 
contact with other races, but frequently in 
our relations with Jews and Negroes we are 
not as Christlike as we should be. 

“Our contacts with other races are becom- 
ing wider—with Negroes in this country, 
Indians in Paraguay, Mexicans in Mexico— 
and no doubt in the future we will need to 
state our position in an official statement.” 

Regarding the Mississippi unit, the Bulletin 

inted out that the project will serve both 

egro and white families indiscriminately. 
Individual needs will be the basis for help. 


Brethren Statement 


The BSC also adopted a tentative race 
policy statement, subject to clarification or 
suggestions from assignees and others. This 
stated: 

“The Brethren Service Committee adopts 
as a matter of policy the principle of racial 
equality in its administration of Civilian 
Public Service. This means that it intends 
to work constructively toward the elimina- 
tion of racial discrimination in the units 
under its direction. 

“Tt will seek to effect a satisfactory transfer 
and placement of any assignee to a desired 
job for which he is qualified without regard 
to his race or creed. It will also seek to 
effect a satisfactory transfer for any assignee 
who feels he cannot any longer remain in a 
unit because of racial discrimination practiced 
there. 

“The Brethren Service Committee will 
attempt the withdrawal of units in which 
the men and the Committee feel that progress 
toward racial equality cannot be made only 
if after careful investigation it is the judgment . 
of the Committee that such action is the 
wisest method of achieving racial equality.” 


Legislation 


The manpower legislation picture remained 
completely conf last week as the Senate 
argued over a number of alternative controls, 
all of them different from the work-or-jail 
bill previously passed by the House. 

The Senate appea to be divided over 
the use of voluntary appeals to solve the 
manpower problems and a proposal to put 
teeth into the measure—but teeth which 
would be used largely against employers, 
rather than employees. 

Whatever action the Senate finally takes 
must then be reconciled with the House- 
approved bill which is, in effect, national. 
service legislation for men 18 to 45. 

As far as is known by the NSBRO, the 
Senate has not debated the CO provision 
contained in the House version of the bill, 
but Paul Comly French wrote to Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, to explain that 
there were various attitudes of conscientious 
objectors toward the CO clause approved by 
the House. 

“T think it is fair to say first,’ he said, 
“that all conscientious objectors are opposed 
to both military and civilian conscription. 
There are some groups, however, willing to 
comply with conscription if their convictions 
are recognized and they are not required to 
participate either in military service or in 
the civilian production of war equipment. 

“Others are so ~~ poles to the 
principle of conscription that they feel unable 
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to engage in any type of service under 
compulsion.” 


Nurse Draft 


Meanwhile the House Military Affairs 
Committee has reported out a bill to draft 
single, registered nurses between the ages of 
20 and 45. 

The bill is not an amendment to the 
Selective Service Act, but provides for the 
induction of nurses through Selective Service 
local boards “in accordance with the same 
procedures and the same exemptions, rights, 
penalties, and obligations provided for male 
registrants by said Act and regulations 
thereunder.” 

The bill is now pending on the House 
calendar although it is expected to run into 
strong opposition. 


Page Edison 


The CPS camp at Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
reports that it has harnessed the west prong 
of the Little Pigeon River and built a power 
generator for the camp, at a total cash outlay 
of $114. 

It was estimated that with new material 
and paid labor, the project would have cost 
about $3,000. 

Some equipment, including an unused 
water wheel and an old generator, was pro- 
vided by the National Park Service. Other 
materials were bought, but the remainder 
consisted of scrap lumber and metals and 
salvaged parts. Guards had to be invented 
to keep rocks and leaves out of the turbine 
blades. 

Chief engineer for the project was Havilah 
“Bud” Hawkins, who had never done this 
type of work before and had to read up in 
several hydraulics books before he could 
start. Others were Bob Kleinhans and Ernie 
Powers. 

The project was launched with the doubtful 
blessing of a Park Service official who pointed 
out: “After all, every one of the 17 CCC 
camps that used to be in this area tried water 
power in one form or another and it never 
worked, but I suppose there is no harm in 
trying again.” 


Special Projects 


The NSBRO was investigating the possi- 


bility last month of using CPS musicians in 
the present mental health program. 

The use of music in mental hospitals is a 
comparatively new field, and numbers of 
assignees have proposed that CPS attendants 
interest themselves along this line. 

Accordingly, CPS sponsors of the plan 
met last month in New York City with Dr. 
Samuel Hamilton, Mental Health Division, 
U. 8S. Public Health Service; Dr. Willem van 
de Wall, Director of the Committee to Stud 
Music in Institutions; and Mrs. Hermina E 
Browne of the Ministry of Music, Volunteer 
Service Division, Home Missions Council. 
Mrs. Browne is now working in this field at 
the Allentown, Pa., State Hospital where 
there is a CPS unit. 

Speaking of the value of music in mental 
institutions, Dr. Hamilton urged that CPS 
men get into this work, provided they did 
not thereby decrease the number of regular 
attendants. 

Dr. van de Wall emphasized the need for 
intensive orientation before a musician can 
expect to be of maximum value in such an 
institution. 

It was proposed that CPS musicians now 
in mental hospital units be given four to 
eight weeks training in a hospital where there 
ie a staff which could help them understand 


the possibilities and limitations of this type 
of service. Assignees would divide their time 
between their training and working for the 
hospital and the cost of their maintenance 
would be worked out between the institutions 
and the agencies. 

The NSBRO is now attempting to elicit 
support from various state commissioners of 
mental health and more definite commit- 
ments as to which hospitals would cooperate 
with the plan. 


CPS Lore 


Another in Tus Reporter’s series of CPS’ 
tall stories and legends. 

And then there was the one about che 
assignee in a southern camp who took the 
second mile literally. 

Strangely enough, he didn’t want to go to 
CPS in the first place, and was surprised 
when he found the camp wasn’t part of the 
army. By the time his transfer to I-A-O 
came through, however, he decided that he 
liked it and stayed. 

In fact his love for the camp grew to the 
point that when he was given a physical 
discharge some time later, he refused to 


He got up at three or four in the 
morning and worked until late at night. He 
volunteered for all sorts of jobs. He would 
painstakingly do over again the work of 
other men which he considered not quite 
perfect. He made life miserable for the 
director and the project superintendent, con- 
tinually looking for additional work, eternally 
under their feet. His health was suffering 
and he was losing weight. 

The camp tried to make him accept his 
discharge. Someone else packed his bags, 
got his ticket and pried him away from his 
work to go to the bus station. He would 
not sign his papers, he would not get on the 
bus, and made such a fuss that they had to 
take him back to camp. It was only after 
long and patient reasoning that, sorrowfully, 
he agreed to leave. 


From the Papers 


From the Kane, Pa., Republican describing 
the life of the German prisoners of war who 
were sent into the nearby camp after CPS men 
were moved out: 


The camps were constructed a decade ago 
for the CCC and later housed World War I 
veterans, all of whom worked in the Allegheny 
National Forest on fire road construction, 
reforestation and timber stand improvement. 
Lastly they housed conscientious objectors 
who worked on similar projects under the 
U. 8. Forest Service. 

Ironically, it was a group of “conchies” 
at the Red Bridge camp who went on a 
sitdown strike two years ago—refusing to cut 
wood which according to their religious 
principles would be against their conscience 
as the wood ultimately would be used in the 
war effort. Nazis are doing the job today 
and apparently liking it. . . . 

Few changes were made at the camps 
before the Nazis moved in. A high barbed 
wire fence was erected with the guard build- 
ings located at frequent intervals. New 
electric systems were installed and some 
repairs and redecorations made. Even the 
Red Bridge camp pet remained—a doe fawn 
raised by the “conchies’”. The doe has been 
adopted by the Nazis who feed her regularly— 
chiefly corn flakes for a treat. 





Although the Nazis are slow workers, their 
production has been valuable. Veteran civil- 
ian woodcutters do work far out of propor- 
tion to that accomplished by the Nazis. 

William Siegel, woods foreman, ‘“‘scaled’’ 
the wood cut by the Nazis and termed it 
—_ stuff and the most expensive cord 
wood in my memory.” He explained that 
it is necessary to provide supervision and 
equipment on the jobs which bring up the 
cost to an unusually high level. 


From an editorial in the Saulte Ste. Marie 
News: 

The resentment of the American Legion at 
such people as conscientious objectors to war 
and at such institutions as camps for con- 
scientious objectors is understandable. . . . 

They cannot agree with pacifists that if 
America disarms the rest of the world will 
also. America disarmed after World War I 
but Japan and Germany did not... . 

They believe that the world as a whole 
may come to the level of America some day, 
but until that day comes they dare not take 
a chance of seeing America dragged down to 
the level of those who hate America and 
everything it stands for. 

hen the haters of America and its insti- 
tutions are “liquidated”, to use a favorite 
totalitarian term, by the process of educa- 
tion and example, then and only then will 
the Legionaires of World War I and II listen 
to talk of disarmament and organizing a world 
conscience against war. And the Legionaires 
are right. 


From an article by the Michigan Department 
of Americanism, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
appearing in the Durand, Mich., Express: 

...A VFW Post in Missouri has taken 
steps to correct one phase of the Federal law 
it considers unjust. Post 3002 of Pierce City, 
Mo., has obtained hundreds of names on a 
petition which reads as follows: 

“We, the undersigned citizens of the State 
of Missouri, are highly unfavorable to the 
laws of our ner ae which permit young men 
of our land being freed from prison sentences 
for draft evasion after having served a small 
portion of their sentences; and urge that 
our laws be revised so that these draft 
evaders be kept in prison at least as long as 
American men are serving their country 
under the Selective Service Act.”. . . 

“When the petition is completed the VFW 
members will place it into the hands of U. S. 
Senators and Representatives. They hope 
the members of Con; will do something 
about changing the laws so that conscien- 
tious objectors who refuse to fight may not 
have more than their neighbors who are 
fighting... . 

“Tn the meantime we are handling with our 
Department Officers for the proper petitions 
to get started and put the great State of 
Michigan on an even basis with the State 
of Missouri.” 








